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TAKE HEED TO THYSELF, AND TO THY. 


DOCTRINE, CONTINUE, IN THEM, FOR 
| IN DOING THIss THOU SHALT BOTH 
. SAVE nn AND THEM THAT HEAR 


1 
124 1 1 > 2 . * 3 8 
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Tus woolly are. mY to remind 


us of the great end of our münftry, 8 


which is of ſuch importance, both to our- 
ſelves, and mankind, that we cannot be too 


3 furniſhing every incitement to the 


1 


due performance of it. e — 
- If we conſider the character of him, to 
whom bn Apoſtle gives the charge, in the 


text; ne, who from a child, bad known the 
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Bay Scriptures, had afterwards the gift of 
prophecy, and was endued with extraordinary 
qualifications ; we ſhall readily acknowledge, 
that even the moſt able inſtructors, thoſe 
moſt diſtinguiſhed both for their learning 
and piety, may, with great propriety, be ex- 
| horted in the ſame words. 7 

The end of our appointment is now the 


ſame, as it was then, the falvation of man- 
kind ; the means to attain this end, are "We 35 


fame, example and inſtruction. 

Nor are the difficulties attending the diſ- 
charge of this important duty ſo much dimi- 
niſhed now that Chriſtianity i is eſtabliſhed' in 
the world, as to render attention and vigi- 
lance unneceſſary. On the contrary, to ſuch 
a degree hive the minds of men lately been 


agifated, on the great ſubject of religion, that 


perhaps no age, ſince the apoſtolic, has called 
for greater abilities, greater zeal, and more 
. exemplary conduct in the n of the 
I — 1 . WEST en 

W | If 


* We have i in the beff ages moch vice to reform,” 5 : 
i ienorance to entighten, much wilfulneſs to o ſubdue, —bur 
| in 


4 


5 If therefore, in the following diſcourſe, the 


duties of our order, be inſiſted on with ſome 
degree of plainneſs and particularity, it is 


hoped the freedom will be excuſed, when it 


is conſidered, that the object is by no means 
to dictate; but merely to propoſe ſuch argu- 

ments, as may the better diſpoſe us to fulfil 
the ends of our appointment, and make us in- 


ſtruments of good to mankind- promoters of 
peace and order, in the kingdom to which we 
belong: and above all, faithful diſpenſers of 
thoſe truths and doctrines, which will, through 
the bleſſing of God, render both ourſelves and 


our hearers happy, and ** wiſe unto ſalvation. 


+ 
LE 


The duties of our | profeſſion are com- 


priſed, by the Apoſtle i in the text, under two 
heads, viz. attention to our ere and 


to our inſtructions. 


* The direction and government of our 
own conduct, is placed firſt in point of order. 


— * Tale heed to thyſelf.” And ſeemin gly, | 


in thaks "uy hw 3 is the arduous taſk e e 
are our beſt exertions called for ! 


See Dr. RenneP's 
Sermon on Gaming. . 
535 with 
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with good reaſon ; for, on the due regulation 
of our own behaviour, muſt depend, in a 
conſiderable degree, the ſucceſs of our in- 


ſtructions. 


It was an opinion of foie of the ian 
ag the Heathens, that an orator, if he 
would perſuade, muſt be a good man x. And, 
it is particularly true with reſpect to the 
Chriſtian orator, who is always ſuppoſed to 
practiſe himſelf, what he enforces upon his 
audience. He may fail, even with real good- 
neſs, for want of other qualifications ; but 
without this, he can never expect to ſucceed. 
He is required to be“ an example to his 
flock ;”—to lead them in the way of their 


duty.— The Apoſtle's advice to Titus was, 
Is all things ſhew thyſelf an th or 
| pattern of good works,” Titus ji. 7 . 


Now, an example ſhould neceſſarily have 
ſomewhat in it ſuperior and excellent; it 
ſhould clearly delineate and exhibit the ſeve- 
ral virtues intended to be formed in thoſe 


who are to copy it. Hence the lives and 


— 


Non poſſe oratorem _ niſi virum 1 
CickRo. 


Con- 


AS _ 
conduct of the Clergy are expected to diſplay 


much looked for in other men. THEY 
have ſet themſelves apart from the reſt of the 


world, and are devoted to the immediate ſer- 


vice of God. And though they are ſubject 
to - paſſions and infirmities, in common with 


others, yet are they guarded by ſtronger obli - 
gations, and actuated by more en mo- 


tives. | 4 
The ſtudy of the Holy on i (which, 


be the duty of all, yet is more peculiarly 


their province) has an immediate tendeney to 
impreſs the mind with pieus ſentiments, and 
to fortify it againſt the aſſaults of temptation, 


while it furniſhes knowledge neceſfary for 


the purpoſe of public. inſtructian. ap 
The ſolemn engagement alſo made, at our 
3 to rebuke vice, and turn men 


from the error of their ways, ought to have 


a powerful and laſting effect upon our hearts, 


and form a ſtrong barrier againſt the allure- 
ments of ſin. Hence, though the due diſ- 


charge of our office is certainly attended with 
_ difficulties ; 15 our ſituation, the ſtu- 


dies, 


a correctneſs and accuracy, which are not ſo 


Wo, 


U — — 7 8 —ů Ire ne 
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dies, and mode of living proper for our pro- 
feſſion, greatly aſſiſt us in ſurmounting them. 
And in this, as a pious Prelate of our Church 
has juſtly obſerved, the Clergy have one great 
advantage over the reſt of the world; that 
whereas even the proper buſineſs and occu- 
pations of other men, frequently prove the 
cauſe of great diſtractions, and expoſe them 
to temptations, diverting them from their 
great concern, *©* the one thing needful;” it is 
quite otherwiſe with the Clergy ;—the more 
diligently they attend to the ſtudies peculiar 
to their profeſſion, the more they advance 
their own particular welfare and happineſs; | 
every part of their office, when duly per- 
formed, excites good thoughts, and brings 
good ideas into the mind, and tends both to 
| Increaſe their knowledge, and to quicken 
their ſenſe of divine things. 
Therefore, whenever they fail in thei duth 
fewer allowances muſt be made ; their errors 
will be conſidered as leſs excuſable, than 
thoſe of other men ; and vices, if they ſhould 
be guilty of any, will in them be greatly ag= 
n, becauſe they depart more from 
their 


6 90 
their proper 8 Not that abſolute 
perfectiot is to be expected from us, and that : 
we ſhould-fall into no miſtakes, or inadver- 
tencies. But we ought to guard as much as 
poſſible againſt them, for the ſake of that 
holy religion, which we have engaged to pro- 
mote and eſtabliſh; that we may give . 14 
_ occaſion to thoſe who ſeek an occaſion againſt 
us 5 but may, u all things, adorn our pro- 
feſſion, and approve our/elves as the miniſters 
of God *.” 

Our conduct is ſtrictly and conſtantly ob- 
ſerved ;—many thin gs, to which we may be 
inattentive, are remarked, to our diſadvan- 
tage. Bad men have their eyes upon us, to 
difcover our defects ; and they will triumph 
at our failings : good men regard us with an 
eye of favour and approbation, and in order 
to imitate our virtues.— In the one caſe, our 
miſconduct will be a diſcouragement to the 
well-difpoſed and religious; in the other, it 
will give a manifeſt advantage to the advo- 
5 cates for infidelity. 


by OE What- 


« "> hs 


(6 
Whatever may have been the ſtate of re- 
ligion in former days, it is obvious, that the 
preſent age has a character peculiar to itſelf; 
a ſingular arrogance of impiety, an infidelity 
of an uncommon ſize and complexion, which 
contents not itſelf with combating particular 
points, or articles of the Chriſtian faith, but 
with an unuſual boldneſs and confidence, at- 
tacks the ſacred book itſelf, denying its au- 
thenticity and divine original. Theſe ad- 
verſaries of revelation and religion, are un- 
remitting and indefatigable in their exertions 
to make profelytes, nor are they likely to 
be diſcouraged from their impious attempts; 
if the teachers of Chriſtianity appear inactive 
and unconcerned ſpectators, or what muſt 
prove {till more favourable to ſuch wicked 
deſigns, if they ſhould, in any reſpect, be ex- 
ceptionable in their moral characters, con- 


ttrtadict and deſtroy, by their conduct, what 


they are bound to enforge 1 in their public ex- 
hortations *. | 


* This point has i been urged _ the enemies of 
the Eccleſiaſtical Eftabliſhment, in a neighbouring king- H 
dom, as juſtifying the annihilation of the clerical order. 


A light 


(6 

A light and frivolous behaviour is perhaps 

no recommendation to any character, but it 
acquires à degree of guilt when it appears in 
the Clergy, as it tends to weaken, and in a 
manner to annihilate, the force of every ſe- 
rious admonition; for who will believe that 
we feel the importance of the exhortations 
we deliver, if levity betray itſelf in dur man- 
ners and converſation *? There is a manly 
ſeriouſneſs, perfectly conſiſtent with cheer- 
fulneſs, and far removed from gloom and 
moroſeneſs, Which are as carefully to be 
avoided as the other extreme, — this let us 
endeavour to attail 
An nn to Sg e ee and 


luxuries of life, an ambition of appearing 
| . * A 

* The world judges very much of men by theft outs 

ward appearance.—lt never looks for much gravity in the 

mind, if too much levity is viſible in the perſon.— If the 

article of dreſs is much attended to, meij naturally ſuſpe&t 

that ſeverer ſtudies have been negleted.—Of theſe things, - 
the Laity are as competent judges as the Clergy, and ' 
they will judge for themſelves, whether we give them * | 
leave or not. | | . 


| Bp. Ho anx's Chih | 
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f mm 3 
conſpicuous in every ſcene of faſhionable re- 
ſort, will never add, either Juftre, or dignity 
to our characters :—amon g the laity, many, 
from the nature of their ſituations and con- 
nexions with the world, are drawn into a 
much larger ſhare of its diſſipations, than is 
agreeable to their inclinations, or conſiſtent 
with their happineſs; but this can never be 
neceſſary for us, whoſe ſtation in ſociety not 
only makes ſuch compliances needleſs, but 
highly improper.— They will eyer tend to de- 
grade our characters, and Expoſe us to the 
ſcorn, even of the greateſt Hbertines. 
Nor are we required to be on our guard, 
merely againſt the allurements of pleaſure, and 
the influence of faſhion; but againſt temp- 
| Die which, at ſome periods of life, and 
in ſome conſtitutions more eſpecially, ope- 
rate with peculiar force; againſt ſecular pur- 
ſuits, and, ** being overcharged with the cares 
and concerns of this life.” | 

Here, ** our moderation ſhould be known unto 
all men x. — as regulating our afirtions = 


* Phil. iv. 5. 
for 


(I I 
for temporal things will leave our minds more 
at liberty, for the diſcharge of our profeſſi- 
| onal duties, fo will it give greater weight and 
effect to all our inſtructions. It will diſpoſe 
us to reſt ſatisfied, and contented with our 


own Rate and condition. It will teach us to 
be peaceable and faithful ſubjects; and what- 


ever ſentiments we, at any time, may hap- 


pen to entertain reſpecting affairs of a public 


nature; whether in our private opinions we 


coincide, or difagree with the meaſures adopt- 
ed by thoſe in power, we ſhall ever be cau- 
tious, how we interpoſe, in © matters that 
are too high for us & but above all, ſhall ever 


be reſtrained, from endeavouring to overthrow, 


or injure that government, under which we 


live, and to which, we have ſworn ene 


and good faith. 
On the contrary, we ſhall feel it to be our 
bounden duty, at all times, and particularly 


in times 'of difficulty and ſedition, like the 


preſent, to uſe all our influence, and to bring 


5 together all the powerful motives of the 
| Goſpel, i in order effectually to impreſs on the 


hearts of our hearers, the important duties 
EE of 
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of obedience and ſubjection to the King, and 


to all that are put in authority under him. 
The ſphere, in which we are to move, 
and in which we ſhall beſt diſtinguiſh our- 
ſelves, lies not in the public but in the pri- 
vate; in the ſilent and retired walks of life. 
Ilt is more humble, but not leſs honourable. 
lt lies within the limits of the reſpec- 
tive pariſhes committed to our charge.— 
Here, we ſhall always find an ample field 
for exertion, and the exerciſe o* our talents. 
In diſcovering objects of charity, in acts 
of kindneſs and benevolence; attending to 
the wants of the poor,—viſiting and comfort- 
ing the ſick—alleviating the diſtreſſes of the 
afflicted - reproving the profane ; inſtructing 
the young and inexperienced ; encouraging 
and animating the virtuous.— Theſe duties will 
always furniſh abundant employment, even 
for the moſt active minds :—in the diſcharge 
of which, the more diligent and induſtrious 
we are, the more truly amiable and reſpec- 
table we ſhall appear. And the inward com- 
fort and ſatisfaction ariſing from the conſci- 


entious s performance of theſe duties, will be 
| ſuch, 


015 ) 


1 as can be derived from no other ſource | 


whatſoever. 


; II. Take heed unto thy doftrine. 
The word here rendered doctrine, com- 


prehends every thing which we are required 


to deliver, as public inſtruction ; which may 


properly be divided into two parts: the neo, 


reſpecting matters of faith; the other, re- 


ſpecting moral duties. 


The latter of theſe will occupy a ; conſiders 


able place 1 in our diſcourſes, as it did in thoſe 


of our bleſſed Lord, and his apoſtles. The 


former, will nevertheleſs require to be clearly 


explained and urged, -as the foundation, on 
which true chriſtian morality muit be built. 


A particular ſtreſs being laid (in the New 
Teſtament) on the motives, from which mo- 


ral duties are to proceed. 


That we may be able to place the points 
of faith and practice in their true light, a 


conſiderable proportion of our time muſt be 


employed in theological purſuits. The Scrip- 
tures muſt be read and examined with care 
and with a critical eye. Theſe are the ſacred 

$7” records, 
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records, from which the words of truth and 
knowledge are to be derived. Theſe will ſup- 
ply us with armour, againſt the profane at- 
tacks of infidels; will furniſh arguments, by 


which we may excite men to repentance ; 
and by a true knowledge and application of 
them, we ſhall alone be enabled to con- 


tend for the faith once delivered to the 
Saints. 8 

It is from theſe, that our public inſtruc- 
tions muſt be drawn; every thing we deliver 


ſhould be authoriſcd from the Scriptures, 


otherwiſe we ſhall deſerve, and ſhall incur 


the cenſure paſſed by our bleſſed Lord, on the 
Scribes and Phariſees, of teaching for doc- 


trines, the opinions and traditions of men,” 
A primary qualification then, indiſpenſably 


neceſſary for giving religious inſtruction, is 


a knowledge of the Scriptures: with theſe, 


ſuch an acquaintance ſhould be cultivated 
and obtained, as ſhall furniſh a clear, full, 


and comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme 


of revelation ;. that being thoroughly inſtru a | 


ed (from the prophecies in the Old Teſta- 
ment, to-their completion) unto the kingdom 
| | 1 
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* , 
of heaven, we may occaſionally unfold, and 
diſpenſe the doctrines and duties neceſſary to 
ſalvation ; bringing forth, out of the treaſury 
of our minds, things new and old. 

Of the practical and preceptive parts of 
| Scripture, it will be no difficult matter to 
acquire a general knowledge, and, full as 
much care and attention, may perhaps 8 
be required to explain, as to acquire them. 
For, if the moral duties are not ſtated in A 
clear and intereſting manner, and placed on 
their true and proper foundation, there will | 
be danger, left our audience ſhould imagine 
themſelves Chriſtians, without being actuated 
by Chriſtian motives . Theſe are, the love 
of God, a defire to pleaſe him, and an en- 
deavour in all our actions to glorify his name 
through Jeſus Chriſt. | 
Chriſt, whoſe miniſters \ we are, s ever 
be kept in view, as the great object both of 
our faith and imitation. The remembrance 


Many of our r Clergy have loſt themſelves in the 
eſtimation of their hearers, by delivering cold, inani- 
mate Lectures, on Moral Virtue, independent of Chriſ- 
tianity, Bp. Hon urs —— See Achrbp. srck E= 8 
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of his unparalleled love, his compaſſion, his 
ſufferings and death, for the children of men, 
will affect the heart in the moſt powerful 
way, and have a peculiar tendency to pro- 


mote obedience and purity of life, eſpecially 
when it is conſidered, that it is through his 


mediation and interceſſion, that we obtain 


pardon of fin and acceptance with God. 


Entirely free from every thing enthuſiaſtic, 
there is a plain, impreſſive, and ſcriptural me- 
thod of explaining and enforcing the doc- 
trine of the redemption, which, wherever it 
is adopted, will, through the bleſſing of God, 
be productive of the beſt effects : the ſober 
and rational Chriſtian will thereby be edified 


and improved ; profane and vicious perſons 


may be convinced and reclaimed ; enthuſiaſm 
abated ; and primitive piety, in fore degree, 
revived and reſtored. 

Other modes of inſtruction may, to ſome, 
indeed appear more intereſting and more agree- 
able; but to none, are they likely to become 
ſo generally uſeful and effectual, to the great 
purpoſes of repentance and ſalvation; the 
end of all religious inſtructions. A 


PA Lee aL 
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| For let the refined ſpeculatiſt reaſon, with all 
his acuteneſs, and all his ingenuity, on rectitude 
of conduct, and the practice of what is right, 
from the love of it; let him paint vice, in 
all its native deformity, and place virtue, in 
"the: moſt amiable point of view, all his elo- 
quence, all his ornaments of ſtyle and arts of 
perſuaſion, will fail of producin g the proper 
effect. He may amuſe the ſcholar and de- 
light the philoſopher; but neither of them 
will he ever perſuade to relinquiſh one favou- 
rite ſin. His refined ſpeculations, even where 
| they are beſt underſtood and moſt admired, 
will act but with feeble force; and they will 
never be able effectually to reform the heart, 
or to curb the impetuoſity of paſſion: mo- 
tives of a much higher nature than, ſuch rea- 


5 ſonings as theſe can furniſh, WI be neceſ- 


ſary to produce the deſired effect. + nn 
But admitting that ſuch . and ab- 
ſtracted ſpeculations could influence the ge- 
nerality of men, ſo as to be a reſtraint on their 
paſſions, and lead them to the practice of mo- 
rality; this, however excellent in itſelf, 
would not be the morality of a Chriſtian. 
; © 4 _- a 
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The motives to our ens the temper of 
mind, the heart, is regarded by him, who 
muſt certainly be allowed to have the right 
of appointing tt. the ferne of our obedience and 


| acceptance. 1 - 
What is here 2Meried; hs be demon- 


ſtrated, were it neceflary, from a variety of 
paſſages in the ſacred writings. And the 
hiſtory of Cornelius *, will not perhaps be 
thought improperly adduced to illuſtrate the 
point in queſtion, He was a devout man, 
and his prayers and his alms had aten ded 
before God as a memorial: 4 they were ac- 
cepted, as performed according to the light 


and knowledge he then had; but how ac- 


 ceptable ſoever they were, while he remained 
in the condition of a Jewiſh proſelyte, it was 
neceſſary, that by additional knowledge and 


faith, he ſhould be made a Chriſtian. 
Accordin gly St. Peter \ was divincly appoint- 


ed to inſtruct him in the great and diſtin- 


guiſhing qv et and W e of Chriſ- 
ny.” 


„Ads . 


And. 
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And, even in Chriſtian congregations,. at 
preſent, it will be frequently neceſſary to inſiſt 
upon the « Principles of the doctrines of 
Chriſt.” Too generally is it taken for grant- 
ed, that our hearers are acquainted with theſe 
points ; whereas many of them are aſtoniſh- 
ingly ignorant and uninformed: having the 


name of Chriſtians, without knowing why 5 
they are to denominated ; 375 in which ſtate of 
ignorance they muſt ever remain, if they are 


not repeatedly, and from time to time, in- 


ſtructed in the articles of their belief, and 


taught to hook unto Feſus, as the author and 
finiſher of their - faith * 1 


Whatever new | ſyſtems, of dodtrine, and of = 


preaching, theſe enlightened times, this age 
of reaſon, may | have. produced; the doctrine 
| of the croſs, i is che only c doctrine able to make 
men \ wiſe unto falvation, and it will ſtil main- 


tain its ground ; ; It 18 built on a rock, and will 
ſtand firm and ſtedfaſt, againſt all the oppoſin ng 


theories of philoſophers and ſpeculating men. 
Fet though we have a firm truſt in the ex- 


„ = 4 


preſs 


te) 


preſs declaration and promiſe of our bleſſed 
Saviour himſelf, that his religion ſhall remain 
in the world, till it ſhall finally prevail over 
all oppoſition, when the kingdoms of this 
world, ſhall become the kin gdoms of our Lord 
and of his Chriſt; nevertheleſs, before this 
| happy period ſhall : arrive, a great and exten- | 
five apoſtacy may happen; andi ignorance and | 
darknefs be permitted to overſpread particu- 
lar kingdoms, for their wickedneſs and un- 
belief; and as judgments for their obſtinate 
neglect and abuſe of the Goſpel. 1 | 
Such has already been the fate of Chriſtia- 
nity in almoſt all thoſe countries and nations, 
where it was firſt promulgated. and eſtab- 
liſhed. 
| And to a fimilar puniſhment ind derelic- 
tion of God and Revelation, may we, of this 
long-favoured and happy iſland, at laſt be 
condemned, if we will not repent of our er- 
'rors, and hy! know the day of our Vi tation = 
— we ſuffer ourſelves to be miſled and cor- 
50 rupted by that falſe philoſophy, that pride of 


human reaſon, vice in a neighbouring 
a 


4 


0 23 ) OT 
8 exalts itſelf againſt every thing that 
is called God. | : 
Let us, however, who. are bigs to 8 
preſerve this heavenly treaſure, be diligent, e 
faithfully to perform our part. Let it not 
be faid, when our profeſſional exertions are 
peculiarly neceſſary, and our good example 
moſt wanted, that we deſert our poſt, and be- 
tray the cauſe of truth. IJ 
On the contrary, when our = Hi 0 Es f 
is ſo openly and confidently attacked, and 
ſuch indefatigable zeal and activity are exer- 
ciſed to draw men from the old paths, let it be 
our ardent defire, and our moſt earneſt endea- 
vour, to preſerve both ourſelves, and the peo- 
ple committed to our charge, from the dan- 
gerous contagion. 
Let us not be diſcouraged by " "OP 
nor ſhrink from the arduous duties of our 
profeſſion. If our work be arduous, and our 
difficulties great, let us not on this account, | I 
Either fear, or be diſmayed ; but let us truſt A 
in the promiſes of God for ſtrength and ſup- 'Y 
port; conſtantly pray, through faith in Chriſt, 
for his bleſſing upon our reſpective labours, 
| 5 . for 
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turn many unto righteouſneſs as the fare. 
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